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‘| drew with characoal, dusting it off to dimness and then worked 
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Gilbert Wilson: One Man’s Road To Eternity 


over the drawing with the colored chalks and pastels, rubbing the 
dry color in with my fingers. My ten fingers eventually became my 
brushes with which I ‘‘painted.’’ The walls had a fine rough finish, 
so that in time my fingers got tender and sore and sometimes bled. 
The constant rubbing seemed to remove the callouses as fast as 
they formed--nor could | find any substitute which would work 
quite like the finger tips. | became able to use both hands, letting 
the fingers of one hand heal while | used the other.’’ 


Gilbert Wilson describing his work on the Woodrow Wilson mural 


By Loren Laska 
| First in a two part series 

It's funny how things change with time. 
Forty years ago it seemed that Terre 
Haute had in its clutches a crazy maniac 
who was painting ‘‘communist stuff’ on 
the walls of our schools. Now we take a 
look at the murals of Gilbert Wilson and 
with pride say that ‘‘Terre Haute is his 
hometown.'' How soon we forget the 
agony and frustration this man had to 
endure just so that he could satisfy the 
hunger to create his magnificient art. His 
murals, which are on the walls of two of 
our schools (Woodrow Wilson and State 
High Laboratory School) and at the local 
community theater, are now looked upon 
by some art critics as some of the greatest 
work ever produced in the Midwest and to 
think that this man never even received 
any compensation for his work, except for 
the sheer joy of producing it, is almost 
beyond the realms of comprehension. If 
not for Gilbert Wilson's incredible moti- 


vation and ability to overcome enormous | complaint ‘or question. Whatever | have 


obstacles, these works of art would have 


` never gone beyond the-planning stage. 


Gilbert Wilson was born in a white frame 
house located at 1201 N. 4th Street in 
1907. The only artistic ability in his family 
was from his mother, Martha Wilson, who 
was an aspiring young opera star before 
her marriage. Gilbert recalls fondly his 
mother’s short career and feels an 
indebtedness for her encouragement of his 
inclination toward the arts. His father, 
Wilton Albert Wilson, was the vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in Terre 
Haute. Gilbert’s father was often found in 
the delicate position of defending his son’s 
controversial actions. Gilbert's love for his 
parents were unmatched as he recalled 
them being ‘‘the fortress of my stormy 
career.’’ He later expressed this love by 
dedicating his first murals at Woodrow 
Wilson to them. As Gilbert stated “ʻI 
dedicated these murals to my parents not 
because of blood relationship, but because 
they left me free to work without 


accomplished I owe the most to them.” 
Gilbert was a shy boy in school who had 
the homespun ruggedness of Will Rogers. 


Because of his shyness, he was always 
considered an outsider, and never partici- 
pated in any groups (a playmate of 
Gilbert’s back then said the kids used to 
tease him by calling him ‘‘Gilbert the 
Filbert”). It wasn’t until he went to 
McLean Jr. High that Gilbert finally got 
involved with other boys by joining the 
Boy Scouts. This was a very satisfying 
experience for Wilson; it started a 
relationship with the scouts that lasted for 
over 30 years. For Wilson, the Boy Scouts 
meant something more than just playful 
exhibitions of wood carving, canoeing and 
camping out in the wilderness. Scouting 
exemplified the ideals and discipline that 
made a sturdy foundation for American 
citizenship. This organization expressed 
for Wilson the need for mankind to join in 
brotherhood. Wilson portrayed his 
thoughts best about scouting in his mural 
at Woodrow Wilson. In the middle of the 
mural stood four scouts of the red, yellow, 
black and white races with their arms 
around each other and their hands clasped 
together engaged in pledging themselves 
to the allegiance of friendship and the 
establishment of a world of the brother- 
hood of people. 

Wilson went to high school at Garfield 
and graduated in 1925. He designed the 
yearbook there under the guidance of 
Miss Arthur, the high school art teacher. 
Miss Arthur saw the creativity and genius 
of Wilson and strongly advised him to go 
to the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Because family ties were strong and 
Gilbert did not want to sever them he 
spent another year in Terre Haute, 
enrolling at Indiana State Normal. There 
he met Dr. Donaghy a biology professor, 
who later became a inspiring force in 
Sithert Wilsons life Wilson was at first so 
amazed by the man that he took the same 
biology course that he taught 3 different 
times. It was Donaghy that gave Wilson 
the idea for the picture, ‘‘Eugenics”’ 
which was awarded a prize in the Hoosier 
Salon in Chicago. Later when Donaghy 
died Wilson wrote an artical for the Terre 
Haute Tribune about his thoughts on Fred 
Donaghy. 

I wish it had been possible to have 

made the man understand more of 

the veneration which I for one feel 
for him. I painted his portrait on the 
large six armed scientist in the 
machinery mural that I made at 

Woodrow Wilson. When I asked 

him that time if I could use his 

likeness he modestly declared I 

should use a more renowned scien- 

tist and suggested the head of 

Pasture. This I did but upon 

completion I was dissatisfied with it 

and went out one day and changed 


it to look like Dr. Donaghy. His 

likeness appears again on the 

opposite wall. Whenever I have a 

scientist to paint in any mural I 

believe I cannot think of a scientist 

in any other terms but what it will 

be a likeness of Dr. Fred Donaghy. 

In 1926, Wilson took the advice that 
Donaghy and his art instructor Dr. 
Turman and enrolled into the Chicago Art 
Institute. He worked his way through 
college by bussing dishes at a local 
restaurant near the school. At the Art 
Institute Wilson got into frequent battles 
with the administration about the pre- 
scribed courses he was suppose to take. 
Wilsons individualistic nature stood out 
while he told the administration that it 
was his inner feelings not diplomas that 
counted when it came to his art. It was his 
junior year before Wilson received any 
financial assistance and this became more 
of a burden than a savoir since it gave the 
Institute a club to force Wilson to take the 
prescribed classes. 

In 1929, Wilson won the first prize of his 
professional carrer, a 200 dollar award 
from the Chicago Hoosier Salon. Wilson 
received instant fame from the prize, but 
most importantly he was introduced to 
muralist Eugene Savage, an Indiana artist 
who was at the time engaged in finishing 
the murals at the Elks Memorial in 
Chicago. Savage was quite impressed with 
the ability of the young boy from Terre 
Haute, and he later took him in as an 
apprentice. It was Savage, who was a part 
time instructor at the Yale School of Fine 
Arts, that encouraged Wilson to enroll 


into his classes. Wilson did, but found the 
regimentation of classroom art not to his 
liking and after some discussion talked 
Savage into letting him work as an 
apprentice at his studio in Ossining, New 
York. It was from this experience that lead 
to Wilson’s conviction that ‘‘art could not 
be taught but something that must be 
rubbed off.” 

In Ossining New York, Wilson stayed 
busy assisting Savage in his work on the 
Elks Memorial murals, any free time was 
spent doing his own work. These next ten 
months Wilson spent every single hour 
breathing, eating, and drinking art. It was 
here that Gilbert took on his next master- 
piece of work, a mural competition 
designed for the English Drama Reference 
Library at Yale University.The problem 
consisted of 3 murals whose content was 
t0 be selected from Shakespeares *‘As You 
Like It, ‘‘Hamlet’’, and ‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream", and whose dimensions 
were 60 feet long by 24 feet wide. Wilsons 
entry was on the money as he walked 
away with the second medal of the Beaux 
Arts Insitute of Design. 

Wilson was rapidly becoming more and 
more famous with his works. He would 
often visit the great museums in New York 
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Gilbert Wilson as seen now by a local artist. Wilson who is now 77 
lives with his sister Marjorie in Frankfort Kentucky. 


took off to Mexico City to see Diego 
Rivera. Although meeting Rivera for only 
a few moments (Wilson's Spanish was not 
to good) he was amazed at the mans art 
and what he was doing in Mexico. Stated 
Wilson about a school that Rivera 
conducted *‘It was wonderful to see the 
ability displayed by the children in these 
schools. Their work makes one who has 
studied for years in this country wonder 
whether he has really made any progress 
at all. Wilson later wrote a letter back to 
the states saying ‘‘great art must be in 
touch with life, must functiop through 
some means and link itself up with the 
common everyday experience of the 
people.” 


The next couple of years saw Wilson go ~ 


on a wild goose chase trying to learn 
Spanish while at the same time trying to 
track down Rivera. During his excursion, 
he ended up in San Francisco where he 
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met Uribici Soler, a Spanish sculptor, who 
convinced Gilbert to stay a year with!’ 
him so that he could create and study 
sculpture. During this time he did 2 busts 


. of Max Ehrmann (a local poet and author 


of ‘‘Desiderata’’) a bust for the Dreiser 
Memorial, and a plaster plaque of a man 
and a woman under a tree with their 
hands holding a plant. With this sculpture 
one could see the changes that took place 
in Wilsons style. Where before his work 
had the hint of Savages influence it now 
had the power, boldness and momumental 
quality of a great murialist. Gil Wilson 
had found himselt. 


Editor's Note: The second part of Gilbert 
Wilsons One Man’s Road To Eternity will 
take a look at the murals that Gilbert 
Wilson did at Woodrow Wilson and State 
High Schools and the controversy that 
they brought about. 


to see the significant pieces of art there. 
It was at one of these art musums, where 
Wilson first. came in contact with the 
works of Orzco, Siquieros, and Riveria. 
The young muralist was in awe of these 
massive and powerful pieces. Wilson 
would go back to the studio in Ossining. 
with the thoughts of these artists in his 
mind, The urge was becoming irrestist- 


able, he had to meet these men. Wilson 
terminated his work with Savage and 


Why Gilbert Wilson never took any 
money for his murals is left up to 
speculation. He is the only one who 
probably knows the answer to that 
question. It’s easy to say ‘‘well he just 
didn't think anybody ought to make a 
profit off of art’’ but the question was 
more complicated than that. Maybe he 
states the reason in a passage in one of his 
books Letters of William Allen White and 
a Youing Man: 
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returned home in Terre Haute full of 
determinaton to meet Riveria and study in 
Mexico. 

The major obsticle in getting to Mexico 
was the lack of funds. This was soon to be 
overcome when local millionaire C.W. 
Root (inventor of the Coca Cola bottle) 
commissioned him to do a mural compris- 
ing of mermaids, King Neptune, and other 
various forms of sea life. This mural which human pyramid, his world becomes 
has been partially destroyed, was made in smaller, narrower, more individual. 
thin oil and lined the walls of the | As his own wants and needs are 
millionaire’s indoor swimming pool. The | easily met, he can grow less aware, 
mural was complete in 1931, and Wilson less able to comprehend the basic 
was paid 500 dollars for it. This was the needs and wants of other men. 
only time that Gilbert Wilson was ever | With the money he got from the murals, 
paid any money for one of his murals! Wilson and fellow artist Edwin Johnston 


In America, as a man succeeds or 
moves into a position of social 
prominence and financial security, I 
beleive he becomes to the same 
degree isolated, insulated, at least 
removed from the larger pressures 
of the basic human (food, shelter, 
clothing) struggle. As a man ‘‘goes 
up in the American world.” up the 


Here a Young Gilbert Wilson stands in front of his mural that he’ 
just finish at Woodrow Wilson Jr. High. In the background is 
likeness of George Krietinstein founder of the Boy Scouts in Terre 
Haute. In the mural Krietenstein is trying to persuade a youing 
muralist (Wilson) not to go to war. 
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By Loren Laska 

It was 1933, and at the age of 28, 
Gilbert Wilson had matured into a 
seasoned aritist. Finished with his formal 
education at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Wilson had travelled across the country 
working with some of the greatest artists 
of his time. His art had metamorphosised 
into a massive boldness of power due to 
his contact with a number of Mexican 
artists most notably, Diego Rivera. Wilson 
was now ready to go on his own, and thus 
when he returned to Terre Haute, he 
started looking for a place to do another 
one of his murals. 

Wilson found the bare clean walls inside 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. High School to his 
liking, but also found that there were 
obstacles as big as his desires to do the 
murals. It seemed that school officials 
were convinced that painting on their 
“nice clean walls’’ might not be the best 
of ideas, and of course there was a matter 
of cost. Wilson was not discouraged, by 
the rebuff. For long periods of time the 
young muralist would go to the walls and 
sit and stare at them, using his power 
of imagination to project a vision of the 
‘mural he had in his mind. Wilson wrote in 
his journal ‘‘Nobody knows what hell it is 
to want to create when you are kept from 
it. It must be like what a women feels who 
wants a child and can’t have one. It’s that 
deep and fundamentally instinctive.” 

It took a year before the school 
authorities finally let Wilson go ahead on 
the murals, but their decision was not 
without stipulations. Wilson was not to 
receive any compensation for his creation 
of the murals, and the artist himself would 
have to supply all of his own materials. 
Furthermore, Wilson had to provide the 
schoo! board with a preliminary sketch of 
the proposed idea (the only preliminary 
sketch he ever made), and finally after the 
mural was completed, if the school board 
didn't like it Wilson was responsible to 
find someone to repaint the walls (Mr. 
Krietinstein took on this responsibility). 
Even under such stipulations as these, 
Wilson accepted the regulations, and the 
next day preparations were made to begin 
work. 

Starting on the mural, Wilson ran into 
further problems. First scaffolding was 
needed to do the 28 feet by 16 feet mural. 
This was obtained by a friend of Gilberts, 
photographer Ken Martin. Martin pur- 
chased some used lumber from the old 
post office, and together they built a 
scaffold that stood 24 feet high by 30 feet 
long. The problem with the scaffold was 
that it was built for 3 levels. and there was 
only enough wood for one level. This 
situation forced the artist to lug the planks 
up or down when ever he wished to move. 
Another stumbling block arose with the 
costs for a supply of chalks and pastels 
with which the mural was to be done. 
Wilson originally obtained alot of cheap 
and broken pastels and chalk from a local 
art store which they couldn't sell. This 
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was used up quickly, and in Wilson’s 
journal, he recalled the difficulties that 
this gave him. 

It hurt to have the chalk or pastel break 
and fall to the floor and shatter--especially 
when it was a particular color you didn’t 
have much of. But when one color ran out, 
I simply used some other color. And I 
came to rely pretty heavily on just what 
chalk. This I could get plenty of, because 
the friendly old janitor of the school would 
gather it up from the blackboard and give 
it to me. In return I put his portrait in the 
mural as the farmer who looks across the 
new laid furrows he has just turned with 
his plow. 

While the mural was in progress, Wilson 
would sleep at the school putting all of his 
energy into his work. At times the young 
muralist would work in thirty hours 
streches, driving himself into sheer 
exhaustion. During these periods he 
would eat only apples and raw cabbage 
which he could get from a near by truck 
farm, since this was the only food that he 
could eat that would not stop him from 
working. 

It was one month to the day that the first 
wall, entitled ‘‘Machinery’’ was complet- 
ed. The mural depicted a riotious mass of 
steel chains, tubes, levers, and turbines 
which, to Wilson represented the domina- 
tion of society by the juggernaut of 
modern industrialism. At the top are two 
metallic dragons with posionious green 
eyes, at the left of it, strands of bent steel 
turning into dollar signs. All around the 
mural are bursting chains and monstrous 
machines that are on the verge of 
collapse. Against this background, in the 
center, is a gigantic scientist (a figure with 
the likeness of Dr. Fred Donaghy) with six 
powerful arms growing out of his should- 
ers: 2 shoving back the rampant metallic 
chains, one forcing a clenched fist against 
the skull and dragon, another protecting a 
bewildered but determined youth (who the 
artist portrays as himself), one serving as 
a base for a microscope which symbolizes 
Organized science, and the sixth arm 
thrusts out into space toward the chaotic 
world across from the other wall. 

The first signs of official dissent of 
Wilson’s mural occurred when the city 
school superintendent made a visit to the 
masterpiece and appeared to seem quite 
shocked at its content. The next morning, 
Gilbert received a letter from him asking 
what he intended to put on the south wall. 

Wilson's reply to the letter was a 
newspaper clipping concerning the Sen- 
ate’s investigations into the munitions 
industry which was occuring in 1934, as 
well as the Methodist-Episcopal Church 
Bulletin containing an artical about the 
social responsibility of the church. These 
articles seemed to embody the ideas that 
Wilson wished to project in his next 
mural, and somehow their sources seemed 
above reproach. 

The pressures of working to hard plus 
the questioning of his content brought 
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fustration to the young artist. The problem 
manifested itself when Wilson got into an 
accident while tearing down the scaffold- 
ing. Gilbert describes the incident in his 
journal: 

‘On account of some loose boards, 
removing the scaffolding today, I fell 
through two levels--about 12 feet--knock- 
ing the breath out of me, so that I- lay 
there gasping like a hit bird--mad as hell 
at myself, and wondering if all artists are 
such fools. ‘Why am I doing this?” I 
asked myself. *‘Why do I knock myself out 
like this? Getting nothing for it! Not a 
damed red cent.” 

Gilbert went to work on the south wali of 
the school with more determination then 
ever. To Wilson, his work took on the 
nature of a personal crusade for the 
acceptance of his art. Knowing that there 
was opposition to what he was doing, 
Wilson started the next mural with the 
rendering of some distinguish citizens in 
the community, among them Dr. Turman, 
his art instructor at Indiana State Teachers 
College, George Krietenstein, founder of 
the local Boy Scouts, and Miss Dawson, 
Gilberts high school teacher. These 
citizens were quite unaware that their 


portraits were being used in the murals. 
The reasoning for inserting the figures in 
the mural was for survival value. The 
school officials were less likely to destroy 
the mural if these people were in it. 
Entries in Wilsons journal provides us 
with careful insight into the events that 
lead up to the completion of the mural. 
September 7, 1934 

Summer has ended. The school children 
saw the walls for the first time today. 
Their delight and enthusiastic interest is a 
constant stimulation. 
September 30. 1934 

In the English classes, the students have 
written themes on the murals. A teacher 
showed me the papers. One read:‘‘These 
are the most beautiful murals I have ever 
seen. In fact, they are the only murals | 
have seen.”’ 
November 16, 1934 

Though it is prohibited, the students 
climb up on the scaffold. I do not have the 
heart to chase them down. 
December 3, 1934 

I keep on finding myself involved in an 
effort to explain the meaning of the 
murals. Unable as I’ve always been to talk 
very convincingly, I came out poorly. I 


THE MONEY POWER OF THE COUNTRY 


WiL ENDEAVOR TO PROLONG ITS REIGN 


BY WORKING Woi ves PREJUDICES OF THE PEOPLE 


UNTIL THE REPUBLIC I$ DESTROYED. 


1 FEEL AT THIS MOMENT , MORE ANXIETY 


FOR TH SAFETY OF MY COUNTRY THAN EVER BEFORE, 


EVEN IN THE MIDST OF WAR. 


ABPAHAM, LINCOLN (864 
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found myself accused of ‘‘spreading 
propaganda.” I was asked ‘‘Who is 
paying for these muralis?” He did not 
seem to believe I would be such a fool as 
to do such work for nothing: 

December 11, 1934 

A move seems to have started to have 
the murals halted. It is on the premise 
that the scaffold is a menace to the safety 
of the students. 

January 15, 1935 

Have found it best not to talk to anyone, 
only to work. People who are strangers to 
me come out to see the murals. Something 
about the way they look at the walls is 
hostile. I grow afraid that something may 
happen. One bucket of water well placed 
would ruin each mural and wash the 
colored chalk away. 

For longer than I can remember since 
starting, I am working eighteen hours 
daily, hardly coming down from the 
scaffold. My mother and sisters bring 
warm meals out to the school and plead 
that I not work so steadily. But the work is 
nearing completion and I know by now 
that definite trouble is in store. I am 
racing against time for fear they will not 
let me finish. The fingers of both hands 
are almost raw. These are the times that 
l cry when I paint. 

After months of racing against time, 
Wilson’s second mural entitled ‘‘Social 
Pattern’’ was completed (for an interper- 
tation of Wilson’s mural look at box). The 
murals with their bold and powerful 
statements about society and war were 
immediately attacked by the American 
Legion and various other groups for it’s 
content. Articles in the Terre Haute 
Star appeared questioning Wilson’s pat- 
riotism saying that the murals had a 
slightly ‘‘pinkish tinge to them”. Al- 
though the murals did stir up some 
controversy in themselves, the main 
objections came up when Wilson inscribed 
two quotes at the bottom of the murals. 
The first was taken from the Declaration 
of Independence, and the second was one 
taken from a statement said by Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Declaration of Independence 
Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness...that when any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government. 


Lincoln Statement 
The money power of the country will 


seek to gain control by playing upon the 
prejudices of the people...until the repub- 
lic is destroyed. I feel, at this moment, 

more fear for the safety of my country 
than ever before, even in the midst of war. 

Upon seeing these statements, the school 
board put up a flag covering them because 
they thought the quotes came from the 
Terre Haute Socialist, Eugene Debs. 
Although Wilson showed the school board 
the material from which the statements 
were taken, the authorities still thought 
their content was too radical and would 
not take the flags down. Fustrated with an 
inconsiderate school board, Wilson went 
back to his inscriptions and added two 
more. The first one was from the man 
the school was named after, Woodrow 
Wilson, and the second was something 
that Gilbert composed himself. 

We have forgotten the very principle of 
our orgin, if we have forgotten how to 
object, how to resist, how to agitate, how 
to pull down and build up, even to the 
extent of revolutionary practices, if it be 
necessary to readjust matters. 


--Woodrow Wilson 
You, of the present older generation who 


so desperately seek to hold on to the old 
economic order, please, consider us who 
have before us the larger portion of our 


lives yet to live. There is coming a` 


revolution. The event can be denied, it can 
be evaded, it can be held off for so long a 
time. But you can no more prevent the 
revolution from coming than you can 
prevent the growth of new life over the 
face of the earth each spring. 


Upon discovery of the new inscriptions, 
the school board became outraged. Wilson 
was ordered to turn in his key to the 
school while larger flags were draped over 
the quotes. Wilson was told by the school 
officials that reason now existed for 
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‘having the murals removed. 

The battle seemed to tighten as the 
official dedication of the murals came 
closer. Support had started to gather for 
Wilson’s murals which was spearheaded 
by Mrs. Fanny Blumburg and Rabbi 
Marshal Taxay. They brought famous 
people from all over the country to view 
the beautiful masterpieces, among them 
Leo Katz, an associate of the Metropolit- 
ian Museum. Mr. Katz who was the 
feature speaker at the official dedication 
set aside several other appointments to 
attend the ceremony. In his speach given 
April 23, 1935, Katz told the audience of 
250 people attending the ceremony that 
the murals were some of the greatest work 
in the mid-west. Katz stated further that 
“If there was no opposition to the murals, 
they would be totally worthless. The 
purpose of a mural is to make people think 
and that is what they don’t like.” 
Although praised by Katz, the murals 
wern’t thought of too highly by the school 
board as they officially boycotted the 
dedication ceremony. 
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Here is Gilbert Wilsons own explana- 
tion of the mural he did at Woodrow 
Wilson Jr. High. It was written in 1935, 
for the Saturday Spectator. 

There are eighteen interwoven motifs or 
episodes depicted on the wall, each 
carrying its own individual interpertation 
without any necessary sequence or 
bearing upon the adjacent episodes. 

Starting in the very center is a portrait 
of Mr. W.T. Turman. I have chosen him 
because his countenance reflects the 
sturdy integrity of the early American 
pioneer while at the same time it 
contains the sweetness and mild man- 
nred gentility of a peaceloving citizen. 

Immediately surrounding this portrait, 
the pattern becomes chaotic. Out from 
one side, on an angle upward. straining- 
ly reach bare and anemic arms. They are 
those in need of medicine and therapy. 
These arms reach toward two laboratory 
research workers whose gainful occupa- 
tions are interrupted by the fat pink 
hand of a profitteer. In this episode, I 
have used a likeness of Dr. Donaghy. 

Bare arms again strech out in another 
direction. At first, in disorder, than the 
hands assume a regimented arrange- 

ment expressing a monotonous gesture 
of supplication, growning in gradual 

widening waves of hands to create the 
feeling of more and more ‘“‘relief.’’ 

Down in the lower left hand corner, a 
young sculptor is occupied at carving two 

great slabs of stone. One slab is 

apparently completed and depicts a 

kind elderly man resting his hands 

affectionately on the shoulders of a boy 

whose eyes are lifted significantly to a 

carved star. The young sculptor is at 

work on the inscription of the second 
slab. On a sheet of paper beside the 
young artist, there is written the 
remainder of the inscription to be carved 


on the face of the stone. i 
The man whose likeness appears 


carved in the stone, is, as the inscription 


Wilson Interperts His O 


For Wilson, the greatest support came S 
days latter when the students of Woodrow 
Wilson showed their appreciation by 
collectively gathering their coins and 
presenting the young artist , with a bag 
containing $28.35 

To the students of Woodrow Wilson Jr. 
High School: 

If I searched a thousand years, I know I 
could not find sufficient words to express 
my gratitude for the way you all have 
tesponded to my work. 

In all the time to come, your gift in ti at 
little sack of coins shall remain the highest 
pay I ever expect to receive for any work 
of art. 

If each penny of that amount which you 
turned over to me were multiplied by one 
million dollars, it could not impress me as 
deeply. nor satisfy me more. 

I am _ certain--l am ` exceedingly 
certain--that no artist was ever paid or 
ever can be paid in more priceless terms 
than I was paid for the murals in your 
school. 

I want you to know that your gift and 
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other sincere gifts that came to me 
recently have made me vow to myself that 
I shall always hereafter paint for no pay 

whenever it is all humanly possible. — 
Very gratefully yours, 
Gilbert Wilson 

THE STATE HIGH MURALS 

After the completion of the Woodrow 
Wilson murals, Gilbert did some traveling 
around the country giving lectures about 
his work. He returned back to High Earth 
(the name that Gilbert use to call Terre 
Haute) eager to start on another mural, 
this time on the walls of Indiana State 
Laboratory School. The circumstances 
surrounding the mural were similar t: 
those presented to him at Woodrow 
Wilson; he would have to supply his own 
materials and should not expect anv 
monetary compensation for his actions. 
Again Wilson accepted the stipulations, 
and he began to work on the walls of the 

school the afternoon of Nov. 28, 1935. 
Wilson had a clear concept of what was 
to be said in the murals which were drawn 
on four long narrow walls on the first floor 


wn Mural 


would prove, George Krietenstein. This 
same man appears again just below 
the sculptured relief, and is shown 
beseaching the young sculptor not to go 
to war. 

Immediately next to this, ranks of blue 
steel helmets and bayonets recede 
curving into the distance. Up from these 
ranks rise four huge soldiers representa- 
tive of all the races. These soldiers turn 
their guns back upon the fat. neatly 
waist-coated paunches of two terrified 
plutocrats. (This episode was inspired by 
the reacent senate investigation into 
the munitions industry.) 

Behind the four soldiers are four boys, 
arms about each other and hands 
clasped. I have chosen four boys, 
supposedly scouts, of the yellow, red, 
black, and white races. These four boys 
in all the earnest and grave sincerity of 
youth, and with utmost informality. 
engage in pledging themselves in an 
allegiance of friendship and unity of 
purpose, namely, the establishment of a 
world brotherhood of peoples. 

Beneath the group of boys extends a 
burial ground of the last war. Rows upon 
tows of white crosses gleam over the 
sunny sod. But, to prevent the custom- 
ary glorifying and sentimental reaction 
in the observer’s mind, upon each cross 
is inscribed the symbol of the question 
mark and the word, “Why”. 

The blast of the explosion, with its 
doliar sign sparks, is only again an 
attempt to express the real idea behind 
any modern war, namely, a ruthless 
destruction for the sole sake of insanely 
profit for a few. 

Above the explosion, in contrast to its 
devastation, is a quiet figure of a man at 
a plow who looks away across the 
evening at the new furrows he has cut. 
This man at the plow personifies that 
infinitely precious element of mankind 
that can still find contentment in only the 
soil. 
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The man and the boy fishing are simply 
to depict the tranquility and the pleasant 
absentation from the troubles and ~ 
frustating circumstances so current in 
the sterner realities of today's tempo. 
Here I have used, as the old fisherman, 
a most constantly helpful friend of mine, 
Mr. H. Clay Owen. 

In the upper left hand corner, a youung 
woman experiments in the dangerous 
and exacting field of electrical research. 
This is meant to show that, in the 
present day, the advancements and 
discoveries of science are not limited to 
men alone. Here again. the fat, pink 
hand intrudes. This time it is appearing 
to offer patronage for the promotion of 
technological advance. 

A teacher of my high school days. Miss 
Dawson, figures in the next episode. Her 
intense devotion to her profession and 
the manner in which she instilled in me a 
desire to learn, to my mind, exemplifies 
the ideal of teaching. I have surrounded 
her with her students: myself, as in 
younger years, included. 

The top center detail is an attempt to 
express the most dangerous and decep- 
tive trend current in today’s confusion-- 
Facism. I have tried to present the 
characteristics which are chiefly applic- 
able--the demagog, poisonously purple 
in complexion from this violent ravings 
over the wrongs of the country--the racks 
of microphones, suggestive of his wide 
influence upon the public mind--and, 
behind him, masked in a ridiculous effort 
to conceal their identity, stand two 
paunchy, silk-hatted money kings who 
promote and finance the deceptive 
demagogic tactics. 

On either side of these central figures 
advances the proletariat. The unwaver- 
ing uniformity and the quiet orderliness 
of the ranks of workers, suggests the 
formidable determination which labor 
can present with a united front of action 
and a solidarity of purpose. 
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of the school. This mural, as did most of 
Wilsons works was to portray the young 
muralist hope for peace, and brotherhood 
and to an end to war an waste. Although 
Wilsons intentions were good his reputa- 
tion was not as school officials would 
watch Gilbert like a hawk, waiting for a 
wrong move. This gave Wilson a lacklus- 
ter attitude toward his work as can be 
seen in this letter to William Allen White 
dated Nov 28, 1936: 

l am meagerly at work now on some 
more murals in a school here in High 
Earth. The authorities watch me like a 
hawk. They have no sympathy whatever 
toward granting me any freedom. As I 
say, these present murals are unspectacu- 


Better Times 


murals which lined the entire first floor of 
the school stood out with the massive 
power that was so characteristic of 
Wilson's style; but these murals were 
never to see the light of day. Nearly 
completed with his work, the young 
muralist let out the fustration and anxiety 
that had built up in him one night, and 
with a couple of sweeps with a mop, he 
wiped off the chalk drawings that were on 
the walls of the school. Nine months of 
work was destroyed in a few seconds, one 
mans dreams wiped away with a few 
strokes of a mop. In a excerpt from a letter 
dated March 12, 1937, the young muralist 
tried to explain his feelings. 

One evening, a few nights ago, I was 


A man is a radical not so much from 


choice as from pressures put on him... 
Gilbert Wilson 


lar and uninspiring, and consequently the 


see them go ahead. The only reason they 
do not halt the project is that I am working 
for nothing and buying my own chalk, and 
claiming it is all in the interest of securing 
a Guggenheim fellowship. They tolerate 
the procedure only in so far as what I have 
done is not too controversial. And that is 
just the point that makes me so dissatis- 
fied. 

Wilson worked strenuously, 15 hours a 


of it at night, since this was the time he 
could work with the least amount of 
distaction. Wilson worked himself un- 
mercifully into a great state of fatigue, for 
ever racing against time. The work took its 
toll on Wilson, and one night he collapsed 
on top of his scaffolding, falling down 
to the ground where the janitor found him 
the next morning. In spite of suffering a 
sprained arm from the fall, Wilson kept 
working on the murals and completed the 
first section on April 26, 1936. In the 
murals, Wilson tried to present a sim- 
plified conception of the problems that 
faced present day civilization, namely 
waste--waste of the earth on which we live 
and waste of our own lives in war. The 
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school authorities are far from eager to. 


day on the production of his mural, most | 
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a licensed technician with a quality 
repair and a 90 day parts and labor 
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extremely depressed and sunk in a lot of 
accumlated and welled-up doubts which 
came from any number of sources--like the 
authorities of the local college asking me 
when I will get finished, so they can clean 
up the mess of my scaffolding and 
the chalk in the hall. Also working 
all night, night after night and week after 
week, trying to resolve in my mind...crea- 
tive problems...I suddenly got mad and 
lost hold and just wanted to get even, I 
suppose, so | went to the janitors closet 
and got an oil mop and smeared out my 
murals--nine solid months of work. I wrote 
a note and pinned it to the scaffold, saying 
what I had done--after which I took a long 
walk in the night up at the Wabash River 
bridge, where I stood two hours playing 
disgustingly with the thought of suicide. 
Instead, finally I went back to my first 
murals at Woodrow Wilson and tried to 
destroy them also--but luckily as they are 
too big and far up to reach without 
ladders, only the lower sections got 
smeared--and I was too worn out to do 
much damage falling down to cry like a 
damned baby on the stairs... 

Later that week, Gilbert’s father offered 
to repaint the walis that Gilbert damaged 
and in December the official presentation 


25 % -50 % 
off 


acoustic 
guitars 


732 N. 5th St. 


was made. Even though animosity was 
still present over Wilson's actions, Ralph 
Tirey, then president of Indiana State 
Teachers College, stated ‘‘The beauty and 
expression of his work here moves us all, I 
hope they will remain permanent and that 
in the years to come the children who pass 
through our halls will catch some of his 
dreams.” 
OTHER WORKS 

Wilson has done 3 other murals after he 
finished the one at State High, including 
one at Antioch College and one at our own 
Community Theater. Beside these murals, 
Wilson has compiled a group of poems 
that he wrote and has published 2 books. 
None of these ventures were very 
profitable, matter of fact, Gilbert never 
received any monatary compensation for 
any of his work. Wilson has lived off of 
contributions that others would give him 
who appreciated his art. The most 
notable of these supporters was Mrs. 
Fanny Blumburg, who gave Gilbert a 
studio to work in and $2,000 a year to live 
on. Blumburg who was a formable artist in 
her own right, shared Wilsons interest in 
Mexican art and was one of Gilbert’s 
formost backers when there was oppostion 
to his work. If it wasn’t for her support, 
Wilson’s creative life in Terre Haute 
would have been short lived. 

Wilson experimented with films for 
awhile and produced two, one of which 
won an award at the Cannes Film Festival. 
The movie which was based on Herman 
Melville’s Moby Dick was composed of 
about 300 drawings that he did. The movie 
was shown all over the world and brought 
praise from such people as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Pearl Buck, and John Huston. 
Huston was so impressed with Wilson’s 
work that he made him the technical 
advisor to the Warner Brothers motion 
picture Moby Dick Which stared Gregory 
Peck, Orson Wells, and whose screen play 
was written by sci-fi great Ray Bradbury 
(The Martian Chronicals). Wilson’s inter- 
est in whales and their symbolic power 
lives on today as he is currently finishing a 
dramatization of the Great White Whale 


which he hopes to put on film soon. , 
Although Wilson's works has been given 
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more attention than most other artists he 
still suffers from the same plight as do the 
rest of his fellow co-workers, one of an 
insensitive public. American’s artistic 
tastes get as complex as plastic pink 
flamingos, and anything much more 


complicated is to hard to comprehend. We 
expect art to grow on trees and the 
fustrations and anxieties that every artist 
accurs is not realized by the mass of 
people. This is one of many reasons artists 


(poets, dramatists, ballet dancers, etc.) in 
America can’t make it. They have to 
compromise their art and their soul to 
survive. This is what makes Gilbert 
Wilson so unique. His art was his, and 
nobody could take it away, even at the 
cost of the personal torment that he 
had to endure. No doubt about it, Terre 
Haute had somebody that was a one in a 
million. Too bad we didn’t treat him as 
such. 
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The Backwoods Sound Of Owen County 


By Michael Nolin 


In the Spring of 1977 I joined the ranks of 
city people everywhere ‘‘returning to the 
land’’ and left Chicago for Owen County, 
Indiana, After years of elevated trains, 
third-floor apartments and brick walls I 
was ready for some trees. But I knew I 
would miss the music. 

Chicago is a musician's paradise. Its 
South Side sizzles with jazz and blues 
joints. Country and Western bars flourish 
in Uptown. Santana-like sounds roll out of 
the Chicano clubs on 12th Street. The 
Weekly Guide to the Music Scene in ‘‘The 
Reader” lists more than 100 places where 
live music happens every night of the 
week. And this musician was leaving it all 
for the trees. No more 4:00 A.M. 
jam-sessions at the Bulls. No more Eric 
Andersen at the Quiet Knight. No more 
Summer Symphony concerts in Grant 
Park. How would I develop musically? 

Fish Creek Institute began with 
someone's offhanded suggestion, ‘‘Why 
don’t you apply for a grant to be an 
artist?” Grant to be an artist? My art 
meant playing piano bars over the years, 
singing rock and roll and country songs. 
Even though I had gotten around to 
writing some of my own material, I never 
thought of myself primarily as a musician. 
Better to be a schoolteacher for real and 
sing songs for fun. Nevertheless, it was 
worth investigating. 

I posted an inquiry to the Indiana Arts 
Commission and imagined that a ‘‘don’t 
call us, we'll call you” response would be 
forthcoming. Instead, I quickly received 
brochures describing the various grants 
programs, including one about being a 
CETA Working Artist (a charming con- 
cept.) 

I knew by the time that I met with 
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Marilyn Clements at the Commission's 
Indianapolis office that I wanted to create 
a music center. It would be a place where 
music would be the main ingredient. 
Lessons, performances, workshops; all 
would be utilized to attract musicians and 
audiences to this scenic county. 

Here would be the best of two worlds; 
the musical excitement of the city without 
the brick walls. All I had to do, once the 
concept was defined, was get some 
money, find a sponsor and the artists. 

To say that all three came easy sounds 
flip, but they did. The Indiana Arts 
Commission is not made up of stodgy 
people who think the only artistic music is 
opera. Its staff knows that music made by 
the everyday people is valid and culturally 
significant. The Spencer Public Library 
graciously offered to sponsor the program, 
providing office space, telephone and 
ideas for community support. 

Southern Indiana is a fertile ground for 
music. Its hills harbor the dreamers and 
idealists, the poets and banjo-players. 
Owen County’s musicians seem pleased to 
have an opportunity to gather and 
perform, and have responded enthusiasti- 
cally. There are families such as the 
Richardsons--long-time pickers whose 
grandmother plays a fiddle; or the Morley 
family--brothers David, Jerry, Larry and 
wife Kathy. whose smooth ‘‘newgrass’’ 
harmonies are as sweet as an Owen 
County sunrise. Jo Ann Kirchofer is an 
over-40 electric guitarist who wants to 
form a country band of women her age. 


The Pacific Northwest. Olympia Beer 
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There are the songwriters like Allen 
Ferriera with his evocative and personal 
songs; Sharon Walker's enchanting voice; 
Bob Vonnegut’s drumming--the musicians 
are plentiful, but more importantly, they 
are good. 


Fish Creek produces a monthly show at 
the Canyon Inn, McCormick’s Creek State 
Park. There, the best of the musicians 
sing and play in a format as warm and 
relaxed as the rustic surroundings. The 
informal atmosphere leads to a rapport 
between audience and performer not 


found in many settings. Honesty in the 
music is the result. 


Other musical functions in the 
community are served by Fish Creek. 
Guitar and piano lessons are taught, in 
some cases two or three family members 
at once. Donations for these lessons cover 
some operating expenses such as adver- 
tising, music books, production, etc. 
Workshops are being planned which will 
explore various aspects of music. A 
one-day conference for parents and 


teachers will be the first of these, and it 
will explore children’s movement and 
music. 


Jim Nollman, noted California naturalist 
and musician will be doing a workshop on 


communication with animals. His fasci- 
nating experiments with gray whales and 
drums, and singing with desert wolves 
should prove interesting to Indiana animal 
and music lovers. 
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disembarked from the train. The token 
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Did you know that Terre Haute, always 
known for its firsts, was home of the first 
pay toilet in the world? It is true! The pay 
toilet was invented by Hugh T. Farley, a 
native Terre Hautean, around the turn of 
the century (the nineteenth, that is.) The 
world’s first pay toilet came into existence 
after the Terre Haute train depot installed 
a public lavatory with the modern 
conveniences of running water and a 
flushing toilet. Needless to say, this 
miracle of technology attracted many 
visitors, the majority of whom lived in 
town and only visited the depot to check 
out the facilities. Soon the public rest- 
rooms became so crowded with visitors 
that the regular railroad passengers could 
not get to the can. This prompted some 
heated complaints and led Hugh, in that 
great American tradition, to attempt some 
problem solving. Hugh reasoned that 
these lavatories were a big public 
attraction and since placing a guard at the 


ed obvious. Make them pay for it! A 
token was given to each passenger as they 


was the size of a nickel and any 
non-passenger would have to pay cash. 
The idea was so all-American that it 
caught on all across the nation. The only 
problem was that Hugh never did quite 
get around’ to patenting his invention and 
was tipped off by unscrupulous business- 
men. 


life, his land and his 
m in the Pacific 
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Sherriff Fever--Terre Haute Mayor William Brighton, in a moment 
of weakness last week announced his candidacy for Vigo County 
Sherriff and challenged Don Lark to a Texas Death Match for the 
Democratic nomination. Brighton explained to Better Times, “I 
just don't know what came over me. | guess ther were so many 
candidates in the running that | just had to pick up on the action.” 
Photo-Action Man Orth 


As a part of a new program to encourage usage of the 
beleaguered downtown parking meters the Brighton Administra- 
tion is considering offering prizes in every meter. Above is a 
prototype of the new meter which city officials hope will encourage 
both downtown parking and attract more dental offices to the 
downtown area. 

Photo-Action Man Orth 
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Better Times Editor Loren Laska makes his contribution to the 
Downtown Beautification Project. Says Laska, ‘‘By a combined 
community effort we can apply a rich compost of ideas to form a 
fertile basis for real and lasting beauty. 

Photo-Action Man Orth 
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Tender, sore 
bleeding fingers 
didn't stop 

-= Gil Wilson from 


becoming 


“helplessly impelled 
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in a wonderful 
dream.” Now 
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that dream. 


Photographs and recreations 
by Jim Avelis 


By LIZ CIANCONE 
Staff Writer 


All Gil Wilson wanted to do was win a little 
recognition for his work. But, instead of 
bowing for accolades, he was humbled by 
harsh criticism. 

That was nearly 50 years ago. : 

Now his work has taken a modestly promi- 
nent place in-the community’s heritage. 

Wilson’s legacy is conveyed through pow- 
erful messages created in murals on foyer 
walls at Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
University School and at Community Theatre. 

His deep commitment to peace, freedom 
and brotherhood led him to create ‘‘inten- 
tionally agitating’, thought-provoking murals. 
Accomplishing his intended goal brought him 
unfavorable standing with local citizens. 

“Thad ‘dreams’ of doing such a forceful 
thing there on the walls of the junior high 
school that the people would rise up with great 
applause and put at my command all the wall 
space I could desire. Instead of winning 
acclaim, I only got into trouble. Because I 
chose to try to express what I felt in the 
conflict and the disruption of things around 
me, certain factions found reason for objec- 
tion,” Wilson said. 

Many saw his artistic efforts as inflamatory 
and controversial, given the context of the 
time. In the spring of 1935, shortly before 
Wilson’s murals were to be dedicated, Terre 
Haute was hit with a general labor strike. 
Ugly confrontations took center stage, and 
martial law was maintained in Terre Haute 
for more than six months. 

Against that background and subsequent 
social polarization, consider the quotation 
Wilson emblazoned on his mural: 

“Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness - 
that when any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a 
new government.” 

Criticism and efforts to destroy the murals 
aside, the creations survived time’s rigid test, 
but not without scars. The years and the 
elements were not particularly kind. 

When building renovation began in 1981, 
school corporation officials opted to restore 
the murals’ but who could undertake the task? 

Many years ago Wilson had been impressed 
by a young artist’s work. He asked that if at 
any time it was decided to restore and 
preserve his murals, Don Hadley, an art 
teacher at the school, should be the artist 
chosen to do the work. 

The murals were covered carefully with 
plastic during the early phases of building 
renovation. Construction dust was not per- 
mitted to touch the murals and cause further 
damage. 

Hadley could not begin restoration until 
June 22 of this year. He was able to complete 
only the north wall before school began this 
fall. He expects to work on the south wall next 
summer when the halls are again empty of 
students and the scaffolding can assume a 
semi-permanent position in the entry. 

Wilson recently returned to Terre Haute to 
look at the restoration. Hadley, somewhat 
apprehensive, led the artist to the ‘Machinery 
Mural.” Any artist who restores another’s 
work can only hope it will meet the creator’s 
vision and standards. 

Wilson was delighted. He is reported to have 
said, “This is the way I hoped they would 
look.” He was so pleased that he gave Hadley 
the ultimate accolade — he resigned the 
murals. 

Hadley had to sift through conflicting advice 


At upper left, a youthful Gilbert Wilson poses for a photographer. But his breaks were 


infrequent. Most of his time was spent adding his delicate touch to eye-catching 
murals at Woodrow Wilson Junior high school. At lower left, Wilson puts the finishing 
touch on one of his creations. Above, the now aged Wilson discusses technique with 
Don Hadley, the artist challenged with restoring the unusual visuals. 


‘before he began work. His art mentor, Prof. 


John Laska, said the mural on the south wall 
was in the worst condition. The construction 
crew said the north wall was worse. 

The north wall had suffered some water 


damage and there was some sort of stain. The 
water damage was attributed to drainage 
conduits behind the wall — now rerouted — but 
the stain was unidentifiable. Hadley found it 
necessary to scrape the surface at that spot, 
get to the original wall and apply a sealer so 
the stain would not bleed through the new 
pastels. 

Wilson’s murals had been applied over 
paint. His work was durable. The paint was 
not. And, as the paint flaked, the pastels came 
with it. 

Wilson had worked from about 2 p.m. until 
midnight or later. Hadley developed much the 
same schedule. Both found they lost as much 
as two hours work talking to people who . 
stopped to watch the progress if they worked 
daylight hours. 

Hadley is using a detailed set of pictures to 
aid him in the restoration. The original colors 
of the murals have faded, so the same color 
now cannot be blended successfully with the 
old-work which is retained. Hadley must select 
an ‘‘aged”’ pastel to achieve the proper effect. 

Wilson knows all too well what Hadley is 
going through. There is a slim volume, ‘‘Let- 
ters of William Allen White and a Young 
Man,”’ by Wilson in the school library. In it he 
speaks of the agony and the ecstasy of crea- 
tion: 

“I drew with charcoal, dusting it off to 
dimness, and then worked over the drawing 
with the colored chalks and pastels, rubbing 
the dry color in with my fingers. My 10 fingers 
virtually became my brushes with which I 
‘painted.’ The walls had a fine-rough finish, so 
that in time my fingers got tender and sore 
and sometimes bled. The constant rubbing 
seemed to remove the callouses as fast as they 
formed — nor could I find any substitute which 
would work quite like the finger tips. I became 
able to use both hands, letting the fingers of 
one hand heal while I used the other.” 

Hadley is encountering some of the same 
problems. ‘‘The fingers are still the best 
brushes,” he says. But the walls do have an 


extremely rough surface and the summer’s 
work has left his finger tips sore and bleeding. 

Hadley has an additional problem. He is 
righthanded. Wilson is lefthanded. Hadley 
must try to duplicate the original artist’s 
stroke to achieve the proper blending. 

Wilson has written of his work, ‘‘It was like 
being helplessly impelled in a wonderful 
dream — working away over the large area 
with the tiny sticks of color. It was a joy 
mingled with pain. It hurt to have the chalk or 
pastel break and fall to the floor and shatter 
— especially when it was a particular color 
you didn’t have much of. But when one color 
ran out, I simply used some other color. I 
came to rely pretty heavily on white chalk. 
This I could get plenty of, because the friendly 
old janitor at the school would gather it up 
from the blackboard ledges in the classrooms 
he cleaned each day and save it for me.” 

Hadley says he experiences the same hurt 
and frustration when a stick of color falls from 
the tall scaffold and shatters on the floor. 
Unlike Wilson, however, Hadley has a materi- 
als budget. He buys ‘‘the highest quality 
material I can” so the work will last. Wilson 
worked without a budget and without 
payment, so for him the loss of chalk was a 
financial crisis as well.as an emotional one. 


The murals 


. A portrait gallery of local history would be 
a good description for the Woodrow Wilson 
murals. 

Dr. Fred Donaghy whose name has been 
revived to christen the annual campus spruce- 
up at Indiana State University, is pictured as 
the kindly scientist who dominates the north- 
wall mural. He also is among five individuals 
to whom artist Gilbert Wilson dedicated his 
murals. 

One of Donaghy’s six massive arms protec- 
tively circles a young man. 


The brooding threat of the north-wall ma- 
chinery, held at bay only by the experienced 
research scientist and the hope of youth, is in 
contrast to the south wall which is a montage 
of humanists in local history. 


William Turman, former chairman of ISU’s 
art department, is remembered through the 
Turman Art Gallery. An early mentor of the 
muralist, Turman is the central figure on the 
south-wall mural. 


The minister, popularly supposed to be the ı 
evangelist Billy Sunday, is in fact the Rev. 
Francis, a local minister who lost his pulpit 
because of his outspoken support of the city’s 
general strike in 1935. 


George Krietenstein is remembered as the 
scoutmaster with a troop of scouts united in 
brotherhood and pictured at the lower right of 
the mural. Mr. Ford, the school janitor who 
saved chalk for Wilson, is the farmer who 
surveys his well-turned field in tribute to the 
janitor’s real ambition to return to the soil. 

A portrait of Miss Dawson, a teacher affec- 
tionately remembered, is worked into the wall 
along with a portrait of the artist's sister who 
is pictured as a scientist spurning the offer of 
money for an invention which would benefit 
war industries. 


It is thought that the dreamy young man at 
the upper right of the south-wall mural is 
Wilson, but he denies this. Still it is supposed 
that among the many figures and the 18 
interwoven motifs of this wall exists a self- 
portrait. 


